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which points out that the thousands of years of Chinese civilisation
may be divided into cycles of roughly eight hundred years. Each of
these periods begins with a strong ruler who has unified the country;
after which comes a long era of peace and progress with one change
of dynasty, to be followed by wars with rivalry between north and
south ending in a welter of disorder and the arrival of a new strong
ruler.85
Historians agree that the Manchu dynasty was in a tottering
condition during the later half of the nineteenth century but the
early rule of the Manchus was good. P. M. Roxby says:
"The Manchu dynasty had functioned brilliantly in its earlier stages, and
in the eighteenth century China was one of the best governed and most
orderly states in the world and reached the zenith of its fame. But in the
nineteenth the Manchus were declining rapidly in vigour and efficiency."68
During the eighteenth century there were more books in China
than in all the rest of the world put together and the masses of
people enjoyed a peaceful and well-governed life-
It was not at all easy for the Chinese to realise that they might
learn something from foreigners. In their long history, with its
unequalled record of successful community life, they learned con-
sciously very little from abroad, except Buddhism. In their early
contacts with Japan it had been the uncivilised "shrimp people'*
who admired and copied Chinese culture, and even when European
merchants began trading with China the incentive was a European
demand for Chinese goods rather than any need of China to import
from the West. "Diplomatic courtesies were exchanged between
the Celestial Court and the Arabs and the Persians in early times,**
but "No foreign Power . . . was accepted as the equal of China".67
The famous mandate of the Chinese Emperor to King George III
of England in 1793 makes merry reading today, but the Emperor
was correct in terms of strict economics when he said, "As your
Ambassador can see for himself, we possess all things. I set no value
on objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country's
manufacturers."68 Alas! Europe wanted China's silks, tea and
lacquer but paid for them to the extent of forty-four per cent with
opium which China did not want. At the end of the nineteenth
century China faced internal decay and encroachment from without
by "barbarians", who could neither be defeated in war nor absorbed
in the old-fashioned way. The Chinese knew their civilisation was
worth preserving and, therefore, were unwilling to submit themselves
to conquest by the Occident.